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valleys and mountain slopes between the Western Cordillera and
the Montana support several millions of people who obtain their
daily requirements from the districts in which they live. In the
warmer eastern valleys maize and even sugar-cane are grown;
elsewhere the chief crops are wheat, potatoes and quinoa. A
wide range of fruits is cultivated corresponding to the variations
in elevation and situation, and in most of the valleys lucerne is
an important fodder crop.

As on the coastal strip, so also, but not quite to the same
extent, agriculture in the Peruvian Andes is dependent upon
irrigation, the rainfall in the mountain zone, except on the almost
inaccessible forested eastern slopes, being as a rule insufficient for
agriculture. Thus, apart from mining centres, the population is
settled largely on the valley floors and on the adjoining irrigable
slopes. Many of these valleys lie at a great depth between the
mountains bordering them, some of them resembling great ravines
cut down from one to two miles into the heart of the mountain
region. Throughout the Andes of Southern Peru and of the
countries to the south, there exist widespread evidences of ex-
tensive glaciation during a recent geological period. When the
southern Andes were covered with an ice sheet which advanced
eastwards into Patagonia, it appears that glaciers were actively
cutting down the valleys in Peru which are now left in many
places with steep canon-like walls.

Given these features in the relief of the Peruvian Andes, it
follows that communication between one valley and the next
and between most of them and the outside world is rendered very
difficult. Such centres as Cuzco and Oroya at the points where
valley heads lead to regionally different areas have naturally
assumed special importance.

As already mentioned in Chapter II, the Andes from the Gulf
of Guayaquil northwards lie within an extensive zone of summer
rainfall; they no longer separate two climatically distinct regions,
and the mountains receive heavy rains on both their eastern and
their western slopes. In fact, not only the mountains themselves,
but also the Ecuadorian Plateau and even the deep Colombian
valleys get a sufficient summer rainfall, and carry a relatively
dense population supported in the main by agriculture. The
low-lying parts of the river valleys in this northern section of the
Andes have a hot and humid climate distinctly tropical in char-
acter. The plateaus of Ecuador and of Bogota, together with the
valley floors over 6,000 feet above the sea, enjoy an equable and
very pleasant climate. Above 10,000 feet in elevation lie the
bleak mountain regions known as paramos, occupied only by
shepherds with their flocks during the summer months,